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Durham,  N.  C. 


This  catalog  is  descriptive  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Centennial  Year.  The  year 
1938-39  marks  the  completion  of  the  first 
century  in  the  life  of  Duke  University 
which  had  its  humble  beginnings  as 
Union  Institute,  later  becoming  Trinity 
College. 

Previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Press, 
Trinity  College  had  published  several  im¬ 
portant  books  under  its  own  imprint  as 
well  as  sponsored  the  South  Atlantic  Quar¬ 
terly  and  the  Papers  of  the  Trinity  College 
Historical  Society.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  Press  the  University  has  continued 
to  offer  to  the  public  the  products  of  able 
scholarly  research.  It  has  not  limited  its 
scope  to  any  one  field  or  to  any  one  group 
of  authors.  In  addition  to  the  many  con¬ 
tributions  by  members  of  the  faculty  a 
great  number  of  manuscripts  by  authors 
who  had  no  connection  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  have  been  issued  under  the  imprint  of 
the  Press. 
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History  and  Biography 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  NATCHEZ 
REGION:  BENJAMIN  L.  C.  WAILES 

By  Charles  Sackett  Sydnor,  Professor  of  History  in  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity.  Pp.  xii,  337.  Illustrated.  $3.00. 

This  fine  biographical  study  centers  about  Benjamin  Wailes  whose 
diary  affords  the  source  material  for  lively  chapters  of  concrete 
detail.  This  makes  it  a  volume  appealing  to  an  intelligent  public 
keenly  curious  about  life  in  the  Old  South  as  well  as  to  students  of 
southern  culture  and  history. 

Wailes’s  record  extends  from  1807  until  his  death  in  1862,  a 
record  closely  related  to  the  dominant  movements  in  the  history  of 
the  old  Southwest:  the  evolution  of  a  society  with  frontier  traits 
into  a  settled  plantation  system,  the  introduction  and  modification 
of  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  region,  and  the  crumbling  of  the 
established  order  under  the  impact  of  civil  war. 

The  Natchez  region  well  deserves  the  attention  that  has  been 
directed  to  it  in  the  past  few  years,  for  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
and  picturesque  parts  of  the  Old  South.  The  chief  contribution  of 
this  biography  is  that  it  affords  a  better  understanding  of  the 
region  and  of  the  significance  of  its  culture. 

CHURCH-STATE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  SINCE  1776 

By  Luther  L.  Gobbel,  President  of  Greensboro  College.  Pp.  xvi, 
251.  $3.00. 

Two  principles  deeply  rooted  in  our  democratic  life  are  those  of 
religious  freedom  and  of  public  responsibility  for  education  for 
citizenship.  Because  of  the  functioning  of  these  principles,  Amer¬ 
ica  has  remained  comparatively  free  from  issues  involving  church- 
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state  relationships.  Mutual  respect  and  conciliation  have  marked 
the  spirit  with  which  the  two  entities  have  dealt  with  education. 

Dr.  Gobbel  tells  the  story  of  church-state  relationships  in  North 
Carolina  concretely,  yet  with  objectivity  and  restraint.  With  access 
to  the  records  in  state,  university,  and  denominational  libraries 
covering  over  a  century  and  a  half  of  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  North  Carolina,  he  has  made  the  volume  a  carefully 
authenticated  account  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  in  1776  to  the  present. 

The  book  will  help  Americans  generally  to  understand  more 
fully  the  principles  which  underlie  the  successful  co-operation  of 
church  and  state  in  that  most  important  of  all  things  that  we 
desire  for  our  children — adequate  education. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  TRINITY 
COLLEGE,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1887-1894 

By  John  Franklin  Crowell,  President  of  Trinity  College,  1887- 
1894.  Pp.  xiv,  280.  $3.00. 

The  second  volume  to  be  published  in  connection  with  the  Duke 
University  Centennial  celebration,  this  book  reveals  a  vital  story  of 
Trinity  College  and  of  the  author  during  a  period  highly  important 
in  the  life  of  each.  During  the  seven  years  which  Dr.  Crowell’s 
recollections  cover,  many  things  were  in  process  of  change.  Ex¬ 
ternalities  reflected  in,  and  had  a  tremendous  influence  upon,  the 
life  of  the  institution.  Education,  formerly  cloistered  and  designed 
for  the  privileged  few,  now  began  to  have  a  part  in  solving  the 
difficulties  of  business  and  government,  and  to  be  enjoyed  by 
many.  Population  was  increasing  and  centering  in  cities;  new 
machines  and  methods  were  rapidly  making  their  appearance. 

Crowell  came  to  Trinity  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  and 
enthusiastically  put  heart  and  soul  to  the  task  of  making  Trinity  a 
leader  in  higher  education.  He  felt  the  need  of  the  removal  of  the 
college  from  its  rural  home  to  a  populous  center,  economically, 
socially,  and  politically  active;  and  so,  though  aware  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  to  be  made  and  the  antagonism  which  would  be  aroused,  he 
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achieved  the  greatest  task  of  his  administration  by  accomplishing 
the  removal  of  the  college  from  Randolph  County  to  Durham. 

THE  TOBACCO  KINGDOM:  PLANTATION, 
MARKET,  AND  FACTORY  IN  VIRGINIA 
AND  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1800-1860 

By  Joseph  Clarke  Robert,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Duke 
University.  Pp.  xiii,  286.  Illustrated.  I3.00. 

Here  is  a  hook  important  to  many:  to  historians  interested  in  the 
effect  of  a  great  industry  upon  antebellum  society,  to  economists 
concerned  with  trade  relations  between  the  tobacco  district  and  the 
North,  to  all  engaged  in  the  cultivation,  marketing,  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  tobacco. 

The  study  is  concentrated  on  a  distinct  economic  region  in  a 
well-defined  era.  The  introductory  chapter  discusses  the  colonial 
background.  Part  I,  “Raising  the  Crop,”  includes  an  analysis  of 
the  tobacco  plantation  and  a  survey  of  methods  of  culture.  Part  II, 
“Marketing  the  Leaf,”  traces  the  development  of  trade  routes, 
changes  in  modes  of  transportation,  mechanism  of  the  inspection 
system,  evolution  of  sale  methods,  nature  of  the  leaf  export  trade, 
and  movement  of  prices  and  production.  Part  III,  “Manufactur¬ 
ing,”  deals  with  the  growth  of  plug  and  twist  manufacturing  and 
outlines  methods  of  manufacture  evolving  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex. 

Altogether  the  book  is  a  full,  accurate,  and  complete  account 
of  the  tobacco  kingdom  during  the  first  six  decades  of  the  last 
century. 

JOHN  CARLISLE  KILGO:  PRESIDENT  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  1894-1910 

By  Paul  Neff  Garber,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity.  Pp.  xi,  412.  I3.00. 

John  Carlisle  Kilgo,  while  president  of  Trinity  College,  played  an 
important  role  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  New  South. 
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Under  his  leadership  Trinity  College  obtained  national  recogni¬ 
tion  because  of  high  scholastic  standards.  President  Kilgo  helped 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  modern  Duke  University. 

His  contributions  were  made  during  a  period  of  controversy  in 
North  Carolina;  when  the  state  was  witnessing  a  struggle  between 
the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  in  political,  economic  and  social 
life  and  the  champions  of  the  New  South.  He  did  not  believe  that 
an  educational  institution  should  be  isolated  from  the  forces  of 
society  and  he  aligned  Trinity  College  with  the  progressive  ele¬ 
ments  of  Southern  civilization. 

President  Kilgo  refused  to  allow  Trinity  College  to  adopt  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  in  order  to  cater  to  public  sentiment  and  he 
ever  remained  true  to  his  conviction  that  an  educational  institution 
should  make  public  sentiment  rather  than  be  subservient  to  it. 
His  championship  of  academic  freedom,  which  culminated  in  the 
famous  Bassett  episode  in  1903,  affected  the  future  of  every 
Southern  college. 

Dr.  Kilgo  upheld  the  religious  and  moral  factors  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  He  never  allowed  the  constituency  of  Trinity  College  to 
forget  that  there  should  be  a  union  of  the  forces  of  religion  and 
education  in  the  common  task  of  producing  a  nobler  civilization. 

THE  LIFE  OF  BRAXTON  CRAVEN:  A 
BIOGRAPHICAL  APPROACH  TO 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

By  Jerome  Dowd,  Head,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Pp.  xvi,  246.  $3.00. 

This  book  differs  from  others  in  that  it  is  a  study  of  social  science 
from  the  standpoint  of  biography. 

Professor  William  I.  Thomas,  outstanding  sociologist,  who 
made  the  first  study  of  this  kind,  says:  “We  are  safe  in  saying  that 
personal  life-records,  as  complete  as  possible,  constitute  the  perfect 
type  of  sociological  material  and  that  if  social  science  has  to  use 
other  materials  at  all,  it  is  only  because  of  the  practical  difficulty 
of  obtaining  at  the  moment  a  sufficient  number  of  such  records  to 
cover  the  totality  of  sociological  problems.” 
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The  author  of  T he  Life  of  Braxton  Craven  undertakes  to  show 
how  the  study  of  biography  presents  in  a  concrete  way  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  which  every  individual  has  to  face.  He  has 
chosen  as  a  type  the  first  president  of  Trinity  College,  now  Duke 
University,  and  points  out  how  any  amount  of  other  biographical 
data  may  be  used  in  the  study. 

This  descriptive  and  analytic  study  of  Craven  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  two  classes  of  readers:  the  lovers  of  the  romantic 
and  heroic  in  the  life  of  the  individual  man;  and  the  students  of 
social  science  who  are  ever  seeking  and  ever  ready  to  welcome  any 
new  approach  to  the  understanding  of  their  subject. 

SON  OF  CAROLINA 

By  A.  W.  Long,  former  Professor  of  English  in  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pp.  about  300.  $3.00. 

This  autobiography  is  indeed  but  a  backdrop  for  a  vivid  pan¬ 
orama  of  Eastern  American  life  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  first  decade  of  the  twentieth.  One  sees  through  the 
author’s  young  eyes  the  armies  of  Joe  Johnston  and  Sherman 
march  through  the  streets  of  Chapel  Hill  in  1865;  and  one  shares 
recollections  of  the  Reconstruction  days  that  followed.  North 
Carolinians  especially  will  appreciate  the  accounts  of  familiar 
persons  and  places  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Long’s  years  of  experience  as  student  and  professor  brought 
him  into  personal  acquaintance  with  such  great  men  of  the  day  as 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Grover  Cleveland,  and 
Henry  van  Dyke.  His  depiction  of  van  Dyke,  and  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  at  the  time  when  he  was  president  of  Princeton  University, 
are  high  spots  in  the  book. 

The  lively  story  is  spiced  with  anecdotal  humor,  spun  with 
sentiment,  and  suffused  with  thoughtful  observations  on  the  rich 
procession  of  events  and  personages. 
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IN  MEMORIAM:  WILLIAM  KENNETH  BOYD 

Jan.  10,  1879-Jan.  19,  1938 

{Historical  Papers  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society.  Series 

XXII.)  Pp.  vii,  97.  $1.00. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Professor  William  Kenneth  Boyd, 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1938,  President  William  P.  Few  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  arrange  suitable  public  exercises  and  to 
publish  the  proceedings  with  other  appropriate  matter  testifying  of 
Professor  Boyd’s  career  in  the  service  of  Duke  University  and  as  a 
teacher  and  writer  of  history. 

At  the  Memorial  Exercises,  held  Sunday  afternoon,  April  10, 
1938,  in  Page  Auditorium,  President  Few  presided.  Professor 
H.  E.  Myers,  an  undergraduate  student  under  Professor  Boyd  and 
long  a  colleague  on  the  faculty,  pronounced  an  invocation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laprade,  associated  for  twenty-nine  years  with  Professor 
Boyd  on  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University,  spoke 
of  him  as  a  friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  Librarian 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  an  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  under  Professor  Boyd,  paid  a  tribute  to  him  as 
a  teacher.  Dr.  Woody,  student  and  colleague  of  Professor  Boyd, 
his  associate  and  successor  in  collecting  Southern  Americana  at 
Duke  University,  spoke  briefly  of  him  as  a  collector,  and  con¬ 
tributes  herein  a  longer  general  description  of  the  contents  of  the 
George  Washington  Flowers  Collection,  which  occupied  a  large 
part  of  Professor  Boyd’s  time  in  his  last  years.  Dr.  Robert  D.  W. 
Connor,  United  States  Archivist,  from  knowledge  gained  by  long 
acquaintance  and  as  a  worker  in  kindred  fields,  spoke  of  Professor 
Boyd’s  career  as  an  historian  and  promoter  of  historical  studies. 
Professor  Harvie  Branscomb,  Dr.  Boyd’s  successor  as  Director  of 
the  Libraries,  has  given  permission  to  reprint  an  estimate  of  his 
work  in  that  office.  Dr.  William  B.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  one  of  the  later 
graduate  students  under  Professor  Boyd,  contributes  a  bibliography 
of  his  published  writings. 
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Economics^  Sociology^  and 
Political  Science 

SAVINGS  BANKING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

By  Weldon  Welfling,  Department  of  Economics,  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pp.  xiv,  205.  I3.00. 

This  book  supplies  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  an  important  but 
neglected  part  of  the  American  banking  system.  The  study  was 
confined  to  New  York  State  because  that  is  the  most  important 
savings  bank  state,  and  this  procedure  allowed  a  more  thorough 
examination  to  be  made.  The  author  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
co-operation  of  officials  in  the  State  Banking  Department  and  of 
several  prominent  savings  bankers. 

The  history  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  state  is  divided  into 
four  significant  periods,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  develop¬ 
ments  since  1929.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  effects  of  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  nineteen-thirties  on  the  mortgage  and  bond  port¬ 
folios  of  the  banks,  to  their  experiences  with  the  real  estate  they 
acquired  as  the  result  of  foreclosures,  and  to  recent  changes  in 
savings  bank  policy  occasioned  by  changing  economic  conditions. 

The  previous  periods  in  savings  bank  history  are  drawn  upon 
to  supply  suggestions  for  present  and  future  savings  bank  invest¬ 
ment  policy  and  for  desirable  legislation.  An  important  chapter 
deals  with  the  problem  of  liquidity  for  savings  banks  and  with  the 
activity  of  savings  deposits.  Finally,  the  savings  banks  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  their  proper  relation  to  some  of  the  other  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  particularly  those  set  up  or  encouraged  by  the  federal 
government  in  recent  years. 

There  is  at  present  no  other  book  dealing  with  the  savings 
banks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economist,  or  analyzing  the 
significance  of  recent  developments  in  the  investment  fields  cov¬ 
ered  by  these  institutions.  Bankers  and  economists  should  find  in 
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Savings  Bantling  in  New  Yor1{  State  a  survey  and  analysis  of  re¬ 
cent  developments  and  trends  of  considerable  practical  importance 
and  academic  interest. 

RACE  RELATIONS  AND  THE  RACE  PROBLEM: 

A  DEFINITION  AND  AN  ANALYSIS 

Edited  by  Edgar  T.  Thompson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
Duke  University.  Pp.  about  320.  $3.50. 

The  point  of  view  taken  in  this  symposium  is  that  in  race  rela¬ 
tions  the  relations  must  be  considered  seriously.  This  is  not  another 
study  of  the  Negro  or  any  single  racial  group.  The  term  race  rela¬ 
tions  has  been  broadly  defined  to  include  all  the  relations  which 
are  incidental  to  the  coming  together  in  a  common  territory  of 
peoples  of  varied  stocks  and  cultures.  The  ten  specific  subjects 
examined  herein  were  selected  in  view  of  the  inner  connection  of 
each  with  the  others;  they  constitute  what  has  been  described  as 
“the  race  relations  complex.” 

In  a  strictly  scientific  manner  the  volume  treats  of  race  relations 
with  special  reference  to  the  South,  but  only  with  the  full  realiza¬ 
tion  that  to  understand  the  interracial  situation  of  any  region  or 
country  is  to  view  it  in  the  widest  possible  perspective.  Interna¬ 
tional  events  of  the  day  have  made  us  sharply  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  regard  race  problems  in  sectional 
and  local  terms  alone.  Race  has  become  a  world  problem;  and  as 
the  nineteenth  century  was  one  of  nationalism,  the  centuries  ahead 
bid  fair  to  be  concerned  with  the  more  embracing  problem  of 
racialism. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SOCIAL  THOUGHT 

Pp.  vii,  172.  I3.00. 

As  an  integral  part  of  its  Centennial  celebration  program  of 
the  year  1938-39,  Duke  University  presented  a  series  of  lectures 
by  outstanding  men  in  various  fields  of  thought.  These  lectures, 
listed  below,  have  been  preserved  in  full  and  are  published  in  the 
present  volume  with  a  preface  by  Professor  Robert  S.  Rankin  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  Duke. 


“An  Evolving  Conception  of  General  Education,”  by  Charles  H. 
Judd,  former  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

“One  Hundred  Years  of  Economics,”  by  Harold  G.  Moulton, 
President  of  The  Brookings  Institution. 

“Religion  in  the  Last  Hundred  Years,”  by  Henry  Sloane  Coffin, 
President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 
“Science  and  Belief,”  by  John  C.  Merriam,  former  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution. 

“Socio-Cultural  Trends  in  Euro-American  Culture  During  the 
Last  Hundred  Years,”  by  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  Harvard  University. 

“Plan  and  Performance,”  by  Robert  Moses,  Park  Commissioner 
for  New  York  City. 

“American  Juristic  Thinking  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  by  Ros- 
coe  Pound,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

FRANCE  FACES  DEPOPULATION 

By  Joseph  J,  Spengler,  Professor  of  Economics  in  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity.  Pp.  xi,  313.  $3.00. 

This  book  constitutes  the  first  extensive  discussion  of  all  aspects  of 
a  problem  long  peculiar  to  France,  and  now  confronting  many 
nations — depopulation.  One  or  more  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
history  of  population  growth  in  France,  to  changes  in  the  geo¬ 
graphic  and  occupational  distribution  of  the  French  population,  to 
a  description  and  analysis  of  trends  in  fertility  in  general  and  in 
fertility  by  class,  to  the  historical  development  of  alarm  at  depop¬ 
ulation  in  France,  to  an  analytical  account  of  the  various  theories 
advanced  to  explain  the  decline  in  French  fertility  and  natural  in¬ 
crease,  and  to  historical  and  critical  descriptions  of  the  colonial, 
immigration,  birth-stimulation,  and  other  policies  adopted  in 
France  to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  low  natality. 

The  author  describes  the  consequences  of  the  impact  of  depop¬ 
ulation  upon  the  modern  economy,  appraises  the  measures  adopted 
in  France  to  check  the  decline  in  fertility,  and  indicates  certain 


contradictions  in  any  national  demographic  program.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  are  unusual  and  of  startling  import  for  social 
scientists  and  statesmen. 

WHEN  CIVIL  LAW  FAILS 

By  Robert  S.  Rankin,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity.  Pp.  viii,  225.  $3.00. 

The  problem  of  deciding  when  force  should  be  used  instead  of 
civil  law,  and  under  what  conditions  military  authority  should  be 
established  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  of 
democratic  government.  The  question  of  whether  an  emergency 
justifies  the  use  of  unusual  and  extraordinary  powers  is  equally  as 
troublesome.  Civil  law  governs  citizens  under  ordinary  conditons; 
military  law  regulates  those  in  the  military  services  of  the  United 
States;  and  military  government  may  be  established  over  those  per¬ 
sons  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  reside  within  conquered  terri¬ 
tory.  But  what  about  those  individuals  who  live  within  the  United 
States  but  in  areas  where,  for  the  time  being,  either  because  of  in¬ 
vasion,  insurrection,  or  rebellion,  or  because  of  violence  during  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes,  the  courts  are  not  functioning  properly  and  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  has  disappeared?  Can  martial  law  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  govern  them  and  restore  the  constitutional  authority  that 
has  been  destroyed?  Does  an  emergency,  whether  economic  or 
otherwise,  permit  the  establishment  of  special  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  that  cannot  be  resorted  to  during  ordinary  times? 

When  Civil  haw  Fails  is  an  attempt  to  answ'er  these  questions. 
At  the  same  time,  it  traces  the  development  of  the  use  of  martial 
law  and  military  force  within  the  United  States  beginning  with 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  when  martial  law  was  used  by  General 
Jackson  during  the  time  of  invasion,  to  the  present  day  when 
martial  law  has  been  declared  to  regulate  the  production  of  oil  in 
Texas,  to  close  a  steel  mill  in  Pennsylvania,  to  remove  a  highway 
board  in  South  Carolina,  to  close  a  race  track  in  Rhode  Island. 

With  fascist  philosophy  justifying  the  use  of  force  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  w'ithout  any  legal  limitation.  Professor  Rankin’s  study 


should  be  of  great  import  to  those  who  are  interested  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  emergency  powers  and  force  can  be  used 
within  the  United  States. 


MACHIAVELLI’S  PRINCE  AND  ITS 
FORERUNNERS 

By  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Professor  of  English  in  Duke  University. 
Pp.  xiii,  266.  Illustrated.  Jd-oo. 

Studies  of  Machiavelli  in  the  last  forty  years  have  been  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  the  bibliography  requires  a  volume  by  itself,  yet  slight 
attention  has  been  given  to  his  affinities  with  other  writers  of 
somewhat  the  same  sort  such  as  I’homas  Aquinas,  Petrarch,  Eras¬ 
mus,  and  Guillaume  Bude.  With  the  decline  of  kingly  power, 
books  of  advice  to  the  king  declined  too;  only  a  production  with 
intrinsic  vigor  such  as  that  possessed  by  Machiavelli’s  Prince  could 
survive  from  among  a  possible  thousand  of  similar  works. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Gilbert  is  in  the  form  of  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  Machiavelli’s  little  book,  taking  it  up  by  chapters  and 
indicating  the  similarities  between  it  and  its  predecessors,  of  which 
the  most  important  and  widely  distributed  have  been  treated. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present  an  important  and 
neglected  part  of  Machiavelli’s  intellectual  environment;  its  higher 
purpose  is  to  interpret  and,  to  some  extent,  evaluate  the  work. 
The  Machiavelli  who  emerges  is  no  mysterious  figure,  but  one 
who  had  read,  observed,  and  thought,  and  at  the  end  poured  into 
an  old  form  ideas  new  and  old  such  as  his  critical  judgment 
approved. 


THE  POLISH  PENAL  CODE  OF  1932 

Translated  by  Raphael  Lemkin  and  Malcolm  McDermott. 
Pp.  about  100.  Paper  bound.  I1.50. 

The  Polish  Penal  Code  of  i<)^2  has  never  heretofore  appeared 
in  an  English  translation.  The  original  document  is  the  product 
of  twelve  years  of  painstaking  study  by  the  leading  jurists  of 
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Poland  who  in  1919  were  appointed  by  Marshal  Pilsudski  to  serve 
as  a  Codification  Commission  for  the  newly  formed  State.  Their 
labors  in  the  field  of  penal  law  actually  began  in  1920,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  final  draft  was  promulgated  in  1932. 

After  Polish  independence  was  achieved  in  1918,  countless  dif¬ 
ficulties  confronted  the  young  Republic,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  fact  that  three  vitally  different  criminal  codes  were  in  operation 
in  the  three  sections  of  territory  redeemed  from  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Austria.  Despite  the  confusion  necessarily  resulting  from  such 
a  situation,  the  Commission  deliberately  began  its  thorough  re¬ 
search  looking  to  the  preparation  of  a  code  that  should  cope  with 
crime  in  an  effective  and  constructive  manner. 

Students  of  comparative  law,  and  especially  those  interested  in 
criminology,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  now  afforded  of  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  how  a  reborn  nation  has  set  about  to  grapple 
with  crime.  There  will  be  found  here  no  blind  following  of  some 
established  system,  nor  slavish  devotion  to  any  set  of  theoretical 
dicta.  The  Polish  Penal  Code  is  a  living  instrument,  produced 
out  of  that  which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  of  value  in 
this  branch  of  juridical  science  wherever  found  in  the  wide  range 
of  studies  conducted  by  the  Commission.  Much  of  its  merit  lies 
in  its  utter  simplicity,  and  in  the  unique  blending  of  punishment 
and  correction  to  fit  both  the  crime  and  the  criminal. 

The  present  translation  is  the  joint  work  of  Dr.  Raphael  Lem- 
kin,  member  of  the  Warsaw  Bar  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Codification  Commission,  and  Professor  Malcolm  McDermott,  of 
the  Duke  University  School  of  Law’. 

LESTER  F.  WARD,  THE  AMERICAN  ARISTOTLE 

By  Samuel  Chugerman,  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  {Dul^e 

University  Press  Sociological  Series,  No.  i.)  Pp.  about  600. 

$5.00. 

In  a  little  more  than  two  years  will  occur  the  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Lester  F.  Ward.  There  are  indications 
that  the  significance  of  his  work  may  be  lost  to  sociology,  unless 
some  effort  is  made  to  point  out  his  enduring  contributions.  For 
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example,  a  recent  textbook  in  sociology  declares  that  “Ward’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  present  day  sociology  are  almost  negligible.”  Mr. 
Chugerman  vigorously  contends  otherwise  and  the  editors  of  this 
series  agree  with  him. 

Three  major  contributions  to  sociology  made  by  Ward  are  of 
enduring  importance,  not  to  mention  many  minor  contributions; 
the  first  is  the  emphasis  which  he  placed  upon  psychic  factors  in 
interhuman  relations;  second,  his  emphasis  on  human  achievement 
as  the  proper  subject  matter  for  sociology,  defining  achievement  as 
“the  artificial  modification  of  natural  phenomena”;  third,  his  pas¬ 
sionate  affirmation  of  the  possibility  of  intelligent  social  progress, 
or  the  future  improvement  of  human  society,  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sociological  science. 

It  is  the  author’s  contention  that  sociology  cannot  get  its  best 
development  as  a  science  unless  sociologists  remember  these  con¬ 
tributions  of  Ward  and  build  upon  the  foundations  he  laid. 

Wartl’s  thought  must  be  presented  as  a  whole  and  “without 
varnish”  in  order  to  understand  him;  and  this  the  author  has 
rightly  attempted  to  do.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Ward, 
like  Spencer,  made  bis  sociology  a  part  of  his  general  cosmic 
philosophy. 

The  suggestion  that  Ward  may  be  regarded  as  our  American 
Aristotle  is  not  an  unhappy  one.  The  knowledge  of  both  was  for 
their  age  “cosmic.”  Both  made  mistakes.  But  in  spite  of  their 
mistakes,  both  laid  foundations  for  the  social  sciences  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore. 
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LJterature  and  Architecture 

THE  HAMLET  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  AUDIENCE 

By  John  W.  Draper,  Professor  of  English  in  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Pp.  xi,  254.  $3.00. 

The  object  of  the  present  study  is  to  set  forth  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakespeare’s  play:  the  Hamlet  that  he  set  forth  to  his  audience. 


and  that  we,  because  of  changes  in  the  times  and  in  the  language, 
can  discover  only  by  reading  the  text  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
these  changes. 

The  interpretation  of  the  play  has  been  a  religion,  and  as  in 
religion,  each  man  has  made  his  own;  and  unfortunately  many  of 
these  religions  have  no  more  to  do  with  their  major  prophet  than 
have  some  of  the  sects  of  Christianity  and  Islam.  He  who  would 
discover  the  meaning  of  any  early  literature  must  be  willing  to 
follow  the  clues,  both  in  the  work  itself  and  in  the  pertinent  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  age,  no  matter  where  they  lead;  must  be  willing,  for 
the  nonce,  to  revise  his  whole  standard  of  moral  values;  must  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  not  only  all  the  groundwork  of  his  twentieth- 
century  life  and  thought  but  also  all  his  preconceptions  and  pet 
theories  about  the  \^■ork;  must  follow  the  evidence  with  a  single- 
minded  and  objective  fidelity. 

The  present  writer,  after  prolonged  study  of  the  tragedy  in  its 
multiform  details  and  backgrounds  seen  in  the  full  light  of  their 
Elizabethan  meaning,  has  attempted  just  such  a  tour  de  force, 
even  though  mere  human  incapacity  must  make  this  ideal,  like  all 
ideals  of  its  scope  and  .value,  impossible  of  complete  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

THE  UNEXTINGUISHED  HEARTH:  SHELLEY 
AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARY  CRITICS 

By  Newman  I.  White,  Professor  of  English  in  Duke  University. 

Pp.  xvi,  397.  Illustrated.  $3.00. 

Here  is  a  volume  compiled  by  an  eminent  Shelley  authority  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  first  time  the  materials  for  a  fully  reliable  estimate 
of  the  relations  between  Shelley  and  his  critics,  definitely  correct¬ 
ing  an  existing  mistaken  view  of  the  subject. 

An  introductory  chapter  explains  the  tone  of  early  nineteenth- 
century  criticism  in  terms  of  inherited  tendencies  and  contem¬ 
porary  fears  and  obsessions.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  consists  of 
the  contemporary  notices  of  Shelley,  over  a  hundred  in  number, 
ranging  in  length  from  incidental  remarks  of  half  a  page  to 
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separately-printed  books.  Two  summaries  of  the  printed  ref¬ 
erences  to  Shelley,  one  alphabetical,  one  chronological,  together 
provide  a  complete  and  convenient  summary  of  Shelley’s  appear¬ 
ances  before  the  public  of  his  day. 

The  author  adds  much  to  the  value  and  utility  of  the  book 
with  brief  descriptive  and  historical  comments  on  some  ninety 
periodicals.  This  is  a  “must”  book  in  the  libraries  of  admirers  of 
Shelley,  in  those  of  teachers  of  English  poetry,  literary  criticism, 
and  periodical  literature;  and  it  is  an  indispensable  reference  book 
for  college  and  university  libraries. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

By  William  Blackburn,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Duke 

University.  Pp-  xii,  74.  Dc  luxe  edition.  $4.50. 

Duke  University  grew  out  of  Trinity  College  in  Durham,  and 
here  is  the  story  of  that  growth  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view.  In  the  hrst  section  of  the  book,  the  author  discusses  briefly 
the  American  Georgian  buildings  which  comprise  the  Woman’s 
College  and,  at  greater  length,  the  inspiration  and  style  of  the 
Collegiate  Gothic  buildings  of  the  University  proper.  The  second 
section  is  an  interpretation  of  the  late  Horace  Trumbauer’s  master¬ 
piece,  the  University  Chapel;  the  third,  a  discussion  of  Owen 
Bonawit’s  magnificent  stained-glass  windows. 

There  is  also  a  guide  to  the  Chapel  in  which  visitors  and  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  identified  all  the  various  sculptures  and  symbols. 
The  curious  will  find  useful  the  two  appendices,  the  one  listing  the 
subjects  of  the  Chapel  windows,  the  other  identifying  the  many 
college  and  university  seals  which  adorn  several  of  the  buildings 
on  the  West  Campus. 

The  influence  of  James  Buchanan  Duke  upon  the  shape  of  the 
university  which  bears  his  name  is  one  of  the  interesting  facts 
emerging  from  this  study.  His  choice  of  the  site  for  the  West 
Campus,  his  liking  fo'r  the  Collegiate  Gothic  buildings  at  Princeton 
University  with  their  greenish-grey  stone,  his  desire  to  make  the 
University  Chapel  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  architectural  center 
of  the  University  are  examples  in  point. 


The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty  new  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Gerald  Coventry  and  with  a  four-color  reproduction  of 
the  west  window  in  the  Chapel  choir  for  a  frontispiece. 

THE  SMALL  TOWN  IN  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

By  Ima  H.  Herron,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  Southern 
Methodist  University.  Pp.  xvii,  477.  $4.00. 

The  Small  Town  in  American  Literature  is  a  careful  and  interpre¬ 
tative  account  of  the  great  and  spreading  pattern  of  the  American 
small  town.  The  result  of  extended  research,  this  volume  should 
appeal  as  well  to  an  intelligent  public  curious  about  small-town 
ways  and  people  as  to  serious  students  of  literature,  sociology,  and 
history.  Reference  librarians  will  find  that  The  Small  Town, 
marking  another  step  in  the  modern  reinterpretation  of  American 
literature,  serves  as  an  expositor  and  guide  through  a  long  period 
(1774  to  the  present)  of  community  portrayal  in  poetry,  fiction  of 
many  types,  drama,  biography,  history,  essays,  diaries,  and  note¬ 
books.  Here  for  the  first  time  are  compiled  materials  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  estimate  of  the  part  played  by  small-town  life  in  our 
imaginative  literature.  The  study  comprises  a  complete  literary 
history  comparable  to  those  tracing  the  development  in  American 
literature  of  themes  dealing  with  the  frontier,  the  city,  and  the 
prairies  of  Middle  America.  The  Bibliography  has  a  full  listing  of 
small-town  literature. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  HENRY 
CUYLER  BUNNER 

By  Gerard  E.  Jensen,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  College.  Pp-  about  300.  $3.00. 

This  volume  is  significant  in  presenting  the  first  full  account 
of  an  important  minor  writer  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner  was  widely  known  in  his  age  as 
editor  of  America’s  first  successful  comic  magazine — Pucl(, 
through  which  he  succeeded  in  both  entertaining  his  generation 


and  exerting  a  pronounced  influence  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 
times  and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  study  includes  the 
first  comprehensive  story  of  the  founding  of  Pucl{. 

Included  also  is  a  rich  collection  of  Bunner’s  letters,  which  are 
of  consequence  not  only  because  of  their  entertainment  value 
(characteristic  of  all  Bunner’s  writing),  but  because  through  them 
one  can  get  a  view  of  the  times  as  depicted  with  a  never-failing, 
well-loved  wit. 

Author  of  a  new  kind  of  short  story,  writer  of  a  new  “familiar 
verse,”  influential  editor  of  a  new  American  magazine,  man  of 
letters, — -here  is  one  whose  achievements  deserve  to  be  recorded 
and  critically  examined  in  the  light  of  his  surroundings.  Professor 
Jensen  has  made  the  initial  attempt  to  give  such  a  critical  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  Bunner  in  the  history  of  American  literature. 
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Psychology  and  Education 

THE  CONCEPTUAL  REPRESENTATION  AND 
THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FORCES 

By  Kurt  Lewin,  Professor  of  Child  Psychology  in  University  of 
Iowa.  Pp.  247.  {^Contributions  to  Psychological  Theory,  No. 
4).  Paper  bound.  $2.00. 

Since  the  aim  of  this  study  is  the  definition  and  characterization 
of  a  set  of  concepts  designed  to  facilitate  investigations  of  the 
dynamics  of  behavior,  it  is  concerned  less  with  developing  specific 
theories  than  with  providing  a  conceptually  strict  language  which 
can  be  used  by  many  psychological  theories.  For  purpose  of  the 
latter  the  development  of  a  geometry  (hodological  space)  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  representation  of  coexistent  facts  of  psychology,  is 
required.  The  utility  .of  the  language  is  demonstrated  by  numer¬ 
ous  applications  to  experimental  work. 

This  monograph  is  an  important  contribution  which  will  be 
found  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  much  recent  work  on 


the  dynamics  of  behavior  and  the  structure  of  personality.  Taking 
a  departure  from  the  basic  presuppositions  of  the  Gestalt  theory, 
the  author  develops  a  mathematical  framework  for  psychological 
theory  in  various  fields. 

A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  SYSTEMS  OF 
LEWIN  AND  KOFFKA  WITH  SPECIAL  REF¬ 
ERENCE  TO  MEMORY  PHENOMENA 

By  Sylvia  H.  MacColl,  Department  of  Psychology,  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity.  Pp.  viii,  i6o.  {Contributions  to  Psychological  Theory, 
No.  5).  Paper  bound.  $1.50. 

This  paper  presents  a  critical  exposition  of  the  psychological  sys¬ 
tems  of  Lewin  and  Koffka,  with  special  emphasis  upon  a  logical 
analysis  of  the  basic  assumptions  in  each  case.  The  contention  is 
made  that  while  Lewin  and  Koffka  are  in  fundamental  agreement 
in  regard  to  the  several  points  of  view  which  must  be  utilized  in 
the  accumulation  of  observational  data  in  psychology,  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  theoretical  point  of  view 
or  constructive  framework  which  each  proposes  for  the  systematic 
ordering  of  empirical  fact.  The  constructive  frame  of  reference 
under  the  Lewinian  systematization  rests  upon  an  ordering  of 
psychological  data  in  terms  of  the  concepts  of  topological  geometry 
and  of  dynamics,  under  a  mechanical  conception  of  nature.  The 
constructive  frame  of  reference  under  Koffka’s  systematization  re¬ 
sults  from  the  ordering  of  psychological  data  in  terms  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  present  day  “physics  of  fields”  under  the  “electro¬ 
dynamical”  concept  of  nature. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  is  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
of  the  two  systems  in  dealing  with  phenomena  of  memory.  Cer¬ 
tain  systematic  limitations  of  the  Lewinian  position  are  indicated, 
and  the  specific  treatment  of  memory  which  Koffka  presents  in  his 
Principles  of  Gestalt  Psychology  is  criticised  as  not  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  basic  postulates  of  his  system  as  a  'whole.  In  the 
light  of  available  experimental  evidence  an  attempt  is  made  to 
outline  a  theory  of  memory  which  might  be  more  thoroughly 
consistent  with  both  “Field  Theory”  and  empirical  fact. 


MINOR  MENTAL  MALADJUSTMENTS  IN  NOR¬ 
MAL  PEOPLE— BASED  ON  ORIGINAL  AUTO¬ 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  PERSONALITY 
MALADJUSTMENTS 

By  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin,  Director,  Division  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Mental  Hygiene,  Delaware  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Pp.  about  500.  I4.00. 

Essentially  the  book  is  one  of  factual  autobiographies  of  personal¬ 
ity  maladjustments  (about  300)  gathered  from  intellectually  nor¬ 
mal  and  superior  individuals.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  concrete 
illustrations  of  the  many  kinds  of  conflicts  and  maladjustments  to 
which  normal  persons  are  subject.  It  shows  in  convincing  detail 
from  authentic  case  histories  how  various  maladjustments  arise 
from  the  process  of  early  conditioning.  Perhaps  most  interesting, 
it  describes  the  processes  of  adjustment  adopted  by  different  per¬ 
sons  for  overcoming  their  difficulties.  And  so  Dr.  Wallin  presents 
“A  Case-Book  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Psy¬ 
chology,  Education,  Child  Development,  Sociology,  and  the  For¬ 
mation  of  Personality  Traits.” 

The  study  should  prove  of  great  value,  moreover,  to  parents 
and  teachers.  The  practical  implications  for  child  rearing  and  edu¬ 
cation  can  perhaps  be  deduced  more  effectively  from  interesting 
life-histories  than  from  the  discussion  of  abstract  principles.  Minor 
Mental  Maladjustments  in  Normal  People  is  a  book  of  just  such 
vital  histories. 

LEARNING  AS  REORGANIZATION 

By  W.  A.  Brownell,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  in 
Duke  University.  With  the  assistance  of  K.  G.  Kuehner  and 
W.  C.  Rein.  {Du\e  University  Research  Studies  in  Education, 
No.  3).  Pp.  X,  87.  Appendix,  xx.  $1.00. 

Two  quite  different  approaches  are  possible  in  presenting  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  education.  One  approach  is  to  give  the  learner  at 
the  outset  the  response  which  we  want  him  to  have  and  then  to 
practice  him  until  he  has  attained  proficiency  in  this  response.  The 


other  approach,  while  recognizing  the  need  for  proficiency  in  the 
desired  response,  is  to  make  this  proficiency  and  even  the  response 
itself  the  product  of  growth.  The  learner  is  systematically  guided, 
and  his  experiences  are  selected  and  directed  toward  these  ends. 

The  effects  of  the  two  approaches  were  tested  in  an  experiment 
in  third  grade  arithmetic — in  particular,  in  connection  with  a  de¬ 
vice  designed  to  make  clear  the  rationale  of  borrowing  in  subtrac¬ 
tion.  The  research  data  revealed  clear  advantages  for  the  experi¬ 
mental  subjects  who  were  taught  the  temporary  device  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  control  group  w’ho  were  taught  in  the  usual 
manner,  without  the  device. 

The  significance  of  this  study  is  not  limited  to  the  teaching  of 
a  specific  aspect  of  a  school  subject,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  formal 
school  instruction  as  such.  Instead,  the  findings  are  also  treated 
with  a  view  to  showing  their  implications  for  learning  theory  in 
general,  and  so  should  be  interesting  to  psychologists  as  well  as  to 
educators. 

GROWTH  IN  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
GEOGRAPHIC  TERMS  IN 
GRADES  IV  TO  VII 

By  Thomas  J.  Eskridge,  Professor  of  Education  in  Lander  College. 
{Du\e  University  Research  Studies  in  Education,  No.  4).  Pp. 
about  100.  $1.00. 

The  research  disclosed  in  this  study  was  undertaken  in  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  mental  processes 
of  children  in  acquiring  meanings,  specifically  for  geographic 
terms.  To  approximately  800  school  children  in  grades  four  to 
seven,  five  types  of  tests  were  administered.  The  analysis  of  these 
test  data  revealed  five  principles  of  growth  in  understanding,  and 
at  least  six  factors  conditioning  such  growth.  The  significance  of 
this  investigation  is  not  only  that  it  may  help  point  the  way  to 
more  efficient  instruction  in  the  vocabulary  of  geography;  it  should 
prove  of  importance  to  all  parents  and  teachers  interested  in 
educating  children  to  a  general  proficiency  of  vocabulary. 
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Othe7'  Recent  Books 


journal  of  a  Cruise  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1842-1844,  in  the  Frigate 
United  States,  with  Notes  on  Herman  Melville  edited  by 
Charles  R.  Anderson.  Pp.  ix,  143.  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

Reproduction  of  a  petty  officer’s  manuscript  diary  kept  on 
board  the  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  on  a  cruise  to  the 
South  Sea  islands.  Contains  the  fullest  published  account  by  an 
eye  witness  of  the  capture  of  Monterey.  Herman  Melville  was 
a  member  of  the  crew  for  the  last  half  of  the  cruise. 

The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  William  D. 
McCain.  Pp.  xv,  278.  I3.00. 

The  narrative  amply  illustrates  the  fact  that  Panama,  tiny,  rest¬ 
less,  and  weak  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  important  satellites  of 
the  United  States.  The  main  threads  of  Panamanian-American 
relations  from  the  “big  stick”  policy  of  one  Roosevelt  to  the 
“good  neighbor”  policy  of  another  Roosevelt  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  definitive  manner. 

American  Writers:  A  Series  of  Papers  Contributed  to  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  (1824-182^),  by  John  Neal  edited  by  Fred  Lewis 
Pattee.  Pp.  viii,  261.  $3.00. 

This  series  of  papers  was  the  first  American  product  strong 
enough  to  break  into  the  British  reviews,  and  it  also  has  the 
added  distinction  of  being  the  first  attempt  anywhere  at  a  his¬ 
tory  of  American  literature.  Neal  had  at  times  that  rarest  of 
powers,  critical  vision.  For  three  years  he  filled  the  English 
magazines  with  his  writing  and  molded  English  thinking  of 
American  literature. 


The  Psychology  of  Belief  hy  Wt\ge  L,und\\o\m.  Pp.  vii,  245.  $3.00. 

This  work,  dealing  comprehensively  with  the  psychology  of 
belief  in  all  its  aspects,  represents  the  type  of  so-called  “analytic 
psychology.”  The  approach  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of 
inborn  purposive  dispositions  determining  the  behavior  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  human  beings. 

F.  M.  Simmons,  Statesman  of  the  New  South:  Memoirs  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  edited  by  J.  Fred  Rippy.  Pp.  x,  535.  I4.00. 

The  career  of  a  figure  dominant  in  politics  in  North  Carolina 
for  almost  forty  years  during  the  critical  period  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  following  the  Civil  War  and  during  the  tragic  Fusion 
regime. 


Presidential  Politics  in  the  United  States,  18^1-18^^  by  Oscar 
Doane  Lambert.  Pp.  ix,  220.  $3.00. 

An  account  of  a  unique  era  filled  with  political  episodes  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  It  covers  political  developments  from  the 
election  of  President  Harrison  to  the  completion  of  the  national 
electoral  campaign  of  1844. 


The  Migrations  of  Atiimals  from  Sea  to  Land  by  A.  S.  Pearse. 
Pp.  X,  176.  $3.00. 

The  story  of  animals  which  have  struggled  out  of  primitive, 
stable  marine  habitats  to  a  precarious  existence  in  variable 
terrestrial  habitats. 


Axial  Bifurcation  in  Serpents  by  Bert  Cunningham.  Pp.  vii,  117. 
Fully  illustrated.  $2.50. 

The  first  compilation  of  all  available  data,  extending  from 
Aristotle  to  the  present,  on  t\^■o-headed,  two-tailed,  and  Siamese 
twin  snakes. 
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James  B.  Du\e,  Master  Builder  by  John  Wilber  Jenkins.  Pp.  xvi, 
302.  Illustrated.  I4.00. 

Mr.  Duke’s  career  is  tied  up  with  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  tobacco 
industry,  the  development  of  Southern  and  Canadian  water¬ 
power  and  the  creation  of  a  university. 

Foreign  Interest  in  the  Independence  of  New  Spain:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  War  for  Independence  by  John  Rydjord.  Pp.  xii, 
347.  Illustrated.  $3.00. 

The  origin  of  the  independence  movement  in  Mexico  traced 
from  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  1808  with  special  reference  to 
international  complications. 

Colombia  and  the  United  States,  by  E.  Taylor  Parks. 

Pp.  XX,  554.  Illustrated.  I4.00. 

The  first  complete  survey  of  the  relations  of  Colombia  and  the 
United  States  to  appear  in  any  language.  The  product  of 
thorough  research  and  conscientious  thinking. 
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Periodical  Publications 


American  Literature.  A  quarterly  journal  devoted  to  research  in 
American  literature,  published  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Literature  Group  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  Subscription,  $4.00  per  year.  Back  vol¬ 
umes,  $5.00  each. 

Character  and  Personality.  A  psychological  quarterly  devoted  to 
studies  of  behavior  and  personality.  Subscription,  $2.00  per 
year.  The  first  number  was  published  September,  1932. 


Contributions  to  Psychological  Theory.  A  monograph  series  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  of  psychological  theory  in  the  widest  sense, 
including  their  relations  to  other  fields  of  inquiry.  The  mon¬ 
ographs  appear  irregularly.  Subscription,  $5.00  per  volume  of 
approximately  450  pages. 

Duhe  Mathematical  Journal.  Began  publication  in  1935.  Pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  Duke  University  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America.  Subscription, 
$4.00  a  year. 

Ecological  Monographs.  A  quarterly  journal  devoted  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  original  researches  of  ecological  interest  from  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  biological  science.  Subscription,  $6.00  per  year. 
The  first  number  was  published  January,  1931. 

Educational  Monographs.  $1.00  a  number. 

Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  A  quarterly  review  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Hispanic  American  countries.  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  $4.00  per  year. 

Historical  Papers  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society.  Series 
1-XXII  previously  published.  $1.00  a  series  as  available. 

The  Journal  of  Parapsychology.  A  scientific  quarterly  dealing  with 
telepathy,  clairvoyance,  and  other  parapsychological  problems. 
Subscription,  $3.00  a  year. 

Beginning  with  Volume  III,  this  journal  will  be  issued  semi¬ 
annually  instead  of  quarterly. 

Law  and  Contemporary  Problems.  A  quarterly  published  by  the 
School  of  Law,  presenting  in  each  issue  a  symposium  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  current  importance  having  significant  legal  aspects. 
Subscription,  $2.00  per  year.  The  first  number  was  published 
September,  1933. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  A  magazine  of  modern  opinion 
and  discussion,  founded  in  1902.  Subscription,  $3.00  per  year. 
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